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ABSTRACT 

To acquaint teachers of adult literacy with the 
special needs of adult learners, a series of computerized case 
studies was developed as part of three teacher training courses. The 
first course sensitized teachers to the learning probless of certain 
target populations; the second introduced diagnostic and prescriptive 
teaching techniques; and the third familiarized teachers with 
existing materials ar . suggested techniques for developing additional 
materials. Participants tested their skills by using interactive, 
computerized case simulations. (EHH) 
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The Problem 

There is presently in the United States a growing need for teachers 
in the adult literacy field- A vast number of Americans fall below the 
level of literacy needed to function in a modern technological society- 
A Federally commissioned study puts the functional illiterfi.cy rate at • 
about 20% . The 1970 census shows 3^h million persons agefi l6 ijears and 
over wi^h less than a high school education and not presently enrolled in 
school - 



In 1971 federal a: i state expenditures to combat the* illiteracy 
problem rose above $55 iiJlllion- Expenditures over the last five years have 
gradually increased and in all probability will continue to do so. . In most 
states the public schools have taken the lead in running both day and eve- 
ning classes for adults functioning at belc-^" an eighth grade level of 
school achievement- Since 19f>6 the Adult Education Act has provided fed- 
eral funds for this purpose- Even before 19^6 some states su^^h as Minnesota 
had begun funding their own prograns- 

Developing a single training program for teachers in the adult 
literacy field is difficult because literacy training takes place in many 
varied conte:cts- Public schools are only one agency among many concerned 
with the adult illiterate- Correctional institutions give literacy train- 
ing- According to the A^nerican Bar Association about 50% of all inmates 
are functionally illiterate* Manpower training programs find it necessary 
to teach trainees to read before they can teach them a vocational skill-' 
The armed forces have their own programs to raise the reading level of 
recruits- Vocational schools and community colleges have found it necessary 
tc? have reading and study skill centers to raise the reading levels of their 
students- Many private volunteer agencies such as Literacy Volunteers and 
the Laubach Literacy Program train volunteer tutors to work on a one-to-one 
basis- 
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The majority of literacy programs are small and are staffed by part 
tine teachers- Although many of the teachers, particularly in the public 
school programs, have many years o? exper^.ence few have any formal training 
in teaching adults as such. A recent survey by the University of Minnesota 
showed that most states require only a:? elementary or secondary teaching 
certificate in order to qualify as teachers of adults- Some states have no 



The A dult Perfor m ance Level Stu-iy ^ Tl'-rvllle Northcutt, Austin, Texas 19Y6 
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A Tacxet Porjulation in Adult Tyivz-^tion ^ National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Kducatlon, Vfashln/^ton, D- C. , 197^^- 
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formal rr^virements at all. 

To meet the need for a qualified and effective teacher corps in the 
area of Adult Literacy the Federal Government unierwro-^.e a niajbr staff 
development effort funded through 309b funds of the 19c6 Adult Education 
Act. Host of this effort was directed towards inservice workshops through-, 
out the ten regions. In Minnesota funds were directed uowards developing 
courses at the University of Minnesota to train teachers in Adult Basic ' 
Education (i.e. "basic reading and nath skills "below grade eight level). 

Both the workshop and the college course noials of teacher training 
have their drawbacks. Workshops are "one shot deals" and give a three 
day boost to expertise, but in the time alloted they cannot provide the 
depth or the followup necessary for effective teacher and paraprofessional 
training. College courses are tied to one spot. Correctional educators^ 
public school teachers workin,^- in evening prograr^s, and teachers in areas 
distant from the University cannot always afford the tire to come into the 
University on a regular basis. 

The Training 

At the Universi^^' of Minnesota, I have been working towards a model 
of teacher training that will take advantage of the fact that most high 
schools throughout the state of Minnesota are equipped with relatively 
simple teletype computers. (Recently the LEAA^has sponsored a series of 
projects to bring: compial^er aided instruction into correctional settings). 
Computer progra^ns C"an 'hrin^ Inservice training to the literacy teacher on • 
site. Computers can provide instant feedback throughout the training 
process. On teletype computers, teachers have a printout record of the 
programs and their responses. Together with instructional materials, read- 
ing and lecture type instruction, computer aided instruction makes teacher 
training of a large but scattered group more manageable. 

With the help of Dr. Russell Burr is of the Consulting Group on Instruc- 
tional Design, I have been developing a series of computerized case studi^^s 
as part of a three course training program for adult basic education teachers. 
The first of these courses is intended to sensitize teachers to the problems 
of teaching a target population that is mostly poor and very cften minor- 
ity groups. Blacks, Native American Indians and Anericans of Hispanic 
background are over-represented in the target population of adults lacking 
eighth grade educations in proportion to their percentage of the total 
population. Teachers need to develop sensitivity to the special needs of 
minority group persons and some understanding of language and dialect 



Copoland H., et al. Certification in Adult Education, (preliminary draft) 
University of Minnocota, 1976. Many states such as rior^h Carolina, for 
example have no formal certification requir^-nent^^, and rely nolely on the 
rllscretion of local pro^^ram arlrni nlstrators to hire teachers. 
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difterences. They need to be avare of the pitfalls of using standardiz^t?' 
tests on culturally different groups. They need to become LI^J of hf 
constraxnts environments such as prisons, vocational training ^rosrs^si 

::^Ser\-;::^rt^-e1uc^itLn2 f- PoPu.atfons-f 

.or thf :dSl\-y.°L^ - P^ion 

instruments and techniques suitable in working with the adult stSe^ts 
h^vP 1 elementary and secondary schools • 

have Ixmxted use in adult programs. Teachers need to learn methods o? 
diagnosis that will tap individual reading perfonaance and therdPv.^L 
programs that will have direct applicabilfty to Z^ l^^t SteracTgoals 
tion'? f-"^"" T"^'"^ (vocational literacy), reading for consSr educa! 
^J^^^'~^ - for helpinTt\eir 

The methods and materials course both familiarizes teachers with 
d^i'^r^r-^''^^^' reading to adults, and helps tllchers 

develop their own materials. Existing materials for adults ar^ mainly 
or'Sh -choor?°? ---P^:--- towards an eventual goal of elthS f CH) 
an ^Slr ^ n^.^""*'^- ^^^""^ virtually no materials designed to help 

speciiic trades Little has been done to teach parents how to teach their 
children to read. Sone materials are available to helo adults develop s^ch 

S:2t?LSn1s?^ --pap- 

A case study approach has several .major advantages in such a train- 
ing situation. It helps individualize the teachers' thinkinS Verv Stin 
the most difficult training task is to break teacher's JaMtf of tSnkS 
fSnf -"T °^ elementary school children! Seachers 

think m terms of class groups and single curricula for all those involJel 
Case studaes present the whole spectrum of adult reading goals and needs ' 
ilst T.- interesting to the teachers and somewhlt^ess academic 

Case studies help the inexperienced teacher understand the realitielif 
dealing with adults of all ages l8 to 65 years and over, with v'r^ l.?L 

^h^oughligt'^ '""^ ""''"'^ "^^^^ °^ ""'^^^^ ^^7r^Zl'Ze 

■ ^ computerized case studies I have developed are being used as an 

integrated segment of the three course training series. Once teacheJ hS^e 
gained a background of the major problems in teaching adults and somf 
farpaiiarization with the Instruments and methods usei in teach^n/readin^ 
they begin working on a series of computerized case studies i^iustmtinr 

ITlVil t:" ^r""'"""^ those t.acherrw^o a?.e Snablo 

to z^t to the University much of the background could be supplied with a 
han-Joook, sets of test materials or a workshop. 
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In the first case study the teletype computer prints out "basic 
referral information on a client nsL-iied George. This information is quite 
sparce and consists of age, occupation, some inftial reading scores of 
dubious value, and some additional comments from a social worker to the 
effect that George wants to learn to read, "but complains the page "goes 
"blurry" whenever he tries to read. Based on this information, teachers 
can pick one of four courses of action to follow with George. The first 
option is an informal talk designed to elicit "background information on 
George's immediate and longterm goals, schooling and Job experience. 
Selection of this option gives a list of thirteen types of information 
they might want to try and gain from George. Some of these types of infor- 
mation are inappropriate and would alienate the client, others may yield 
little information. As each item on the list is chosen so the computer 
gives both the information and feedback on the appropriateness of the 
choice. 

A second option is testing. Students are given a choice of tests 
to administer, and in each case the test i-esults with a display of the 
exact reading and math errors made so- that an informal analysis can be 
made and the appropriate diagnostic technique selected. Teachers who 
omit tests usually realize their error when they have to set priorities 
for tutoring and decide on what skills to teach. At each stage feedback 
is given as to the appropriateness of the choice and reference is made to 
reading materials and outside sources where necessary. For example, 
misinterpretation of an error due to dialect on a reading test will elicit 
both an explanation and reference to an article on Black dialect. 

The third option — to ask for additional information from the social 
agency that referred George turns out to be futile. The fourth option to 
seek counseling help proves to be unavailable. Teachiers to successfully 
complete the exercise, must pick both options one and two, first background 
information then testing. Not until both options have been selected can 
a teacher go onto the next stage of the program which is setting goals 
and priorities for tutoring. Priorities must be selected in the correct 
order- Incorrect responses are given reasons why priorities would be higher 
or lower on the list. 

The final stage of the case study requires pinpointing the exact 
reading and math skills George needs- The correct skills are selected from 
a comprehensive list of reading and math skills. Each skill must be listed, 
failure to list one of the vital skills George needs elicits a 'please try 
again* response from the computer. 

George illustrates the case of a young Black non- reader who exhibits 
many language or dialect differences- A second case study y Bichard, 
illustrates the problems of an older man who reads at the middle grades 
level. He has been injured in an industrial accident and needs reading 
skills to successfully retrain in a desk job. This case goes into detail 
on the function and purposes of testing, the problems of low motivation 
and dlagnosinfj rcadin^^ problems beyond the decoding or initial sta£;es of . 
rearlLn-^- Tv/o additional case stuiios are being developed to highlight 
problc;n3 of a vrelfare mother with virtually no reading; skills and a voman 
with higher, but irisufriclent readlr.s skilln in a vocational setting. 
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Computerized case studie£>^g*Lve inexperienced teachers an oppor- 
tunity to apply some of the knowledge they have gained from readings or 
classwork before being faced vith an actual adult non-reader. Learning 
to spot error paiiterns in reading and math test responses takes quite an 
amount of practice. Most of the teachers vho did the computer case studies 
did them at least twice before they came out with a diagnostic report 
they felt happy with. Most teachers felt better prepared to go out and 
perform an actual diagnosis of a client's reading problems which they were 
also anked to do as part of the course. 

Response to the computerized case study approach has been over- 
whelmingly positive • Once students have learned to access the problems 
and deal with the occasional technical hitch everyone seems to have 
enjoyed them. Twenty- four students so far have done the initial case'^tudy. 
George has also been demonstrated to numerous faculty menbers at the 
University of Minnesota and other universities. 

Adult literacy training has alvays been characterized by low per 
capita spending. Some cf the more advanced computerized learning systems 
are far beyond the resources of the average adult basic education program. 
Teletype computers, which are cheaper, are useless un.less a student can 
already read. In teacher training, however, tl:«c.re are staff development 
funds. With careful use of existing computer "technology and equipment 
available in high schools in Minnesota, we can develop a training system 
uniquely suited to the field. Corr.puters can reach remote areas that the 
university can not and can provide "education on demand" for busy teachers 
who might not otherwise take advantage of their educational opport\inities. 
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